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turbed and distressed Cicero, but his conduct during the last year and a half of his
life gave rise to an uneasy feeling that he contemplated something even more alien
to Roman traditions than a " domination " of the Sullan type, or even a tyranny
on the Greek pattern. The stress which he laid on his descent from Venus
G-eaetrix, to whom he dedicated a temple in Rome, the extravagant honours
(" ampliora humano fastigio") which he accepted, his affectation of an almost
regal splendour in his dress, his reception of the senate, seated as if he were
a king, wounded Roman feelings. The alarm was deepened hy the proposal that
for the purposes of the projected Parthian war he should be allowed to use the
style and title of " /Joo-iAevs." Men remembered his association with Cleopatra;
it was hinted that his son by her, Csesarion, was destined to be his heir, and
even that the seat of empire was to be removed from Rome to Alexandria.
There was talk also of his desire to rival Alexander the Great, and schemes of
world-wide conquest were attributed to him. How much truth there was in all
this cannot now be determined, but the suspicions added fresh fuel to the resent-
ment of an aristocracy whose political ascendency Caesar had destroyed, and
hastened the final catastrophe.
From the republican point of view Caesar's murder was, as Cicero confesses,
a blunder, though a noble one. Its most permanent effects are seen in the
policy of Augustus. To reconcile a proud nobility to the loss of their political
supremacy, or philosophic republicans to the rule of one man, were tasks requir-
ing time and patience, and the reconciliation was not effected in the lifetime of
Augustus. But from the first Augustus took elaborate pains to make it clear
that he was in his sympathies and ideals Roman and Italian to the core, and
that he was as much opposed to the dreams of a half-Eastern monarchy and a
cosmopolitan empire attributed to Julius, as to the parody of them enacted
by Antony and Cleopatra.
The tragic murder which abruptly arrested a career of dazzling brilliancy,
the divine vengeance which overtook the murderers, and the years of chaos and
conflict which intervened between the famous ides of March and the victor}' at
Actium, combined to give Julius his peculiar place in tradition. Julius is not
the founder of the political system under which Tacitus lived and wrote. He
stands apart, like the mythical and eponymous ancestor, seated among the gods,
and himself a god, once, at least, in the language of the Asiatics a god made
manifest, fobs fVi^anys, and the son, not of Venus and an earthly father, but of
Ares and Aphrodite. Even in Plutarch there is a significant contrast between
the intensely human Csesar, the brilliant party leader, the darling of Roman
society, who was at once soldier, statesman, and scholar, and the more than
human conqueror whose temple stood in the Forum, and whose star was seen in
the heavens, but of whose actual work on earttfew.tra^es.jcemained,